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On the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, Dr. Hussey, at the earnest
request of the Duke of Portland, remained in Ireland to assist
in elaborating the plan,1 and although there was some divergence
about the details, and especially about the degree to which it
was to be placed under Catholic episcopal authority, the scheme
itself was very generally welcomed. The war and the destruction
of French seminaries made some change plainly necessary, and
even in normal times it was a great hardship that the members
of a very poor Church should be unable to educate their clergy
in their own country. At the same time the evil was not with-
out mitigations, and no subsequent generations of Irish priests
have left so good a reputation as the better class of those who
were educated in the seminaries of France, Italy, and Flanders,
or at the Irish college at Salamanca.2 They grew up at a time
when Catholicism throughout Europe was unusually temperate,
and they brought with them a foreign culture and a foreign
grace, which did much to embellish Irish life. Their earlier
prejudices were corrected and mitigated by foreign travel. They
had sometimes mixed with a society far more cultivated than an
Irish Protestant country clergyman was likely to meet, and they
came to their ministry at a mature age, and with a real and varied
knowledge of the world. If they produced little or nothing of
lasting value in th eology or literature, they had at least the manners
and feelings of cultivated gentlemen, and a high sense of clerical
decorum ; they had no sympathy with insurrection, turbulence,
or crime, and they were saved by their position from the chief
vices and temptations of their class upon the Continent. The
leaders of a poor and unendowed Church, which was appealing
to the principles of, religious liberty in order to obtain political
enfranchisement, were not likely to profess the maxims of per-
secutors or to live the lives of epicureans.

This type of priest might be frequently met with in Ireland
in the last years of the eighteenth century, and in the first
quarter of the nineteenth century, and its disappearance has been
an irreparable loss to Irish society. ' Mild, amiable, cultivated,
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